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V ^ This presentation addresses the guastion, oC what 
language experiences are most appropriate for the academic , 
instruction of children who do not speak /inglish as a native 
language, The guastion is explored through a reanalysla of data 
gathered . in a previous 6-yaar study that varied English and Tagalog 
instruction across grades one through six In 1B Phllippino 
ciassrooiBS^ It was concluded that (1) proficiency in Inglish is 
directly related to the number of years in which it im usal as the 
medium of classroom lnstru^io^# and (2) , the average laval of 
literacy in Tagalog Is not closely related to the number of years In 
which it has been used as a madlum of classroom instruction. 
Throughout the raanalysis ^f the Phllippino data, mathodological 
considerations which shoujd ba applied when choosing the unit of 
analysis, coviiriatesr and^vartablas for use In a muitiyariate 
analyfis of covarlance procedure ar# demonstrated* Tha conclusions of 
the original study ;war# supported by tha raanalyals "of "^the dat,a. On 
the basis of thasa results, it is recommanded that English be used as 
the ImKigilage of Inst^ruction for non-4atlve speakers of English and 
that such instructioV b# accompaniad by appropriate Instruction in 
native languaga arts and culture, (Author/lH) 
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BILlNGUk-EpUCATIQN:- WflEN SHOULD "fflE CHILD START?. 
, \ . By\t. W. Barker and Lita L. Schwartz.- 

In 1954, the Supreme Court, through i%% decision In the case 
Of Bfown V* Topeka Board of Education, started ^ movemtnt In 
education and soclarl action that has lad to 90r/tihuing controversy* 
Whan the rrovament was painfully slow during Its fi^^ decade * 
Lyndon, Johnson gava presidential impetus to legl si afllve^ , 
action designed to Implement the Court's ruling * Exte^lve legisla- 
tion was enacted to provide. compensatory education for the culturally 
different, particularly Slacks, to remediate difficulties it was 
anticipated they would^have^ the procesj of school Integration. 
Five years later, Arthur Benien. averred that "Head Start'? and other 
'compensatory efforts had failed to alleviate deficiencies. That 
statement is still being Hotly debated In both professional and lay 
circles. t \ ' 

A similar Situation Is now. developing inthe wake of bilingual 
educatipn programs' and a 1974 Supreme Court decision (Lau V. Nichol) 
affecting the education of Chinese children In San FrancisGO and 
ultimately that of other non-Engl tsh-speaking children throughout 
the country. Columnists 1n ther public press argued about the threat 
of bilingual education programs to the "melting pot concept 
(Rosenfeld), the Inept manner In which the programs are managed 
(Shanker), and the value of ethnic sti^dles (Glazar). Traditionally, 
all immigrants to the United §tates had to learn the English 
Tanguage. There was no anxiety about psychologlqal effects on the 



chtldp loss of ethnic^ Identity acadimic failure. Today these 
effects art sourees of concern to the psyc^^ the educator^ 

the ethhic leadir, the cltlieni aM^ a result * 

now have a variety of approaches to b1 1 1 nguat education that can ' , ' 
lead to the conclusion that all efforts are useless""a plague on all 
your houses". The purpose o^ this papei^ls to examihe one specific' 
study in the context of other studies iif^ tfee hope that such a negative 
conclusion can be avoided. ] 

There are three basic approaches to educating children who do 
not speak English^ 

1, Traditional: Immerse the ^ minority-language speaker 
\ in an English-speaking school environmjnjt with use 

of the native language neither taught nor permitted. ^ ^ 

2, Ethnicrdominant: Use the minority language as the 
medium of instructions with^Ehgllsh taught ias a 
second language (TESL programs ) until suffielent^ 
fluency is gained to permi^t transition to an Engli^hr 
dominated classroom, 

3, Compromisei Use of Englrsh as the^medlum of Instruct 
tlon^ with the native language arts culture tiught 



as.one subject area In the school day, • 

• Questions are raised as to the choice between the second and 
third options on psychological and soc1o-pol1t1caT grounds as much . 
as on iduc^^^ The first option Is generally unacceptabTa 

today^rlnci pally because it is perceived as denigration of the 
fchlld's home culture. 

II.- LITERATURE REVIEW 

Wharf has hypothesized that successful bill ngualism+depends 
upon being bicultural, or being able to view reality from two or 
mpre distinct cultural perspectives (1956). Reflecting this point 
Of view is the practice of using the native language or vernacular 
as the basic language of instruction. Colllson (1974), fbr exainple, 
reporting on Ghanian children who had had 6 years of study! with ' 
English as the dominant language of instruction, noted that "...when 
English is the language of education, the majority of the experimental 
subjects were not able to exercise their conceptual potential. On 
*he other hand, the vernaculars. . .were more fruitful media. for en- 
hancing the language^thought interaction" (p._ 454)L \A report on 217 
Federany-funded bilingual education demonstration/projects similarly , 
avers that in hom^ where- the dominant language is other than English, 
"...the children profl't most from the' use of their mother tongue as" 



a medium of Instruction and as a foundation for dtvel oping greatar ' 

competence in English". (1973* p* 32). Manual (1965) further ; 

- ■ • ^ ^ V ' ■ ^ ^ . ■ ■ ' ' . . . . - ■ 

postulates that use of the vernacular as the Initial language of 
ihstruction may ease the transition from the culturally different 
home to the school situation- for young children. Studies in Canada 
(1968), the American Sputhwest (1970) , and elsewhere urge, teaching in 
the nHiye language^lnltiallyt with oral English as part. of the ' 
curricuTum. the transition to English as the language of instruction 
may then take two to three years, * ^ ^ 

Disagreement with programs evolving from Wharf's hypothesis is 

/ . ' _ f . . ■ - - - " " ^ 

based on studies. that indicate that the degree of competence in 
English is positively correlated with the length of exposure of 
English; As a practical .matter* moreover, in many nonrWestern 
countries^ as well as in the United States* English is the language ; 
Of instruction and/or textbooks in the secondary and 'higher education 
-levels. To achieve sufficient 'facility in English to permit subject 
matter competencet it would seem imperative to have maximum exposure 
to English, This study will attempt to answer two questions^ (1) 
What effert does the^tntMduct Ion of a foreign language as the medium 
of clagproom inftructioh at various grade levels have upon future 
ability in the use of that language on achievemeht and language 
proficiency tests? And, ,(2) What effect does the varying grade 
level of Introduction have upon the ability of the person to use the 



native language^ These are soma of tha questions which a little 
knbym study, the Phil Ipplne Language ^Taaching Experimenti Cbavis/ 
1967) s attempted to answer* ' . 

in. METHODS AND- PROCEDURES ^ 



In: this paperp an appropriate extension of the analysis as given 

by^ Davis will be presented, rt will attempt to deTOnstrate some of 

^ ^ ^. - ^ , • . ^ - ^ 

the considerations whK^h should be. applied when choosing the unit 
of analysisp covar1a4es^ and variables for use in a multlvartate 
analysis of cdvariance procedure, Wlt^ the^.*advent of the high speed 
electronic comp^uter- and the prollflcation of "canned" prograinSp the ^ 
temptation on the part of research workers had been not only to use 
more vaft^aJble and covarlatesp but also to use rrore sophisticated 
analysis techniques. While: incriased. sophistication can be a good ^ 
things extra care must be used to make sure that the data which are 



subject, to Analysis fulfill the assumption of the particular technique 
^eing employed.*' Without verification of assumptlonSi the high speed 
computer and sophisticated multivariate analysis techniques ",,/cftn 
only generate complicated garbage from simple trash (Tatsuokap 1969)", 
One of the stated objects of Part Il of Davis' experiment was, . , ' 
"to determine whether Tagk^log-5Reak1ng children 
will display the same amaunt of achievement,,/ 
jt the end of Grade 6,,. if Engl i ah ''and fagaVog/ 
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Jl «- ^ ■ V - _ 4".,. i . . ■ ■ • 

. - , la ngu^t art's are taught^ dal-V^nd If the 
• medium of instruction- 1i 

^ (a) Inpjsh In Grades 1-6 
V (b) Tagaldg 1fi grades 1-2 and 

^ ^E^H^h in Gradas.3-6 

' (c) Tagalog In Grades 1-4 and 
f ^ English in Graded 5-6." 

' . - . . ■ ^ ■ ■ . , . ■ ^ i . 

r ^ To obtain data >eTevant ta this objective, eighteen classes of 
approximately f#ty children etch were formed. At Teast one class 
Waff^ formed from each -of the following five socio-eednomic cormiunities 
yrban, sami -urban * farming, fishing* and cottage industry. Three j 

^ groups of six classes eac^^^^^rmed.with at ,teast one school 
from each of the five sac1o-economic^ommunit1es. 'Further, Group 1 
received treatment (a)t\Group 2 received treatment (b), and Group 3 ' 
. r'eceived treatment (c). Children from each school were selected for 
the experimental class by arbitrarily assigning pupils at the pre- 
determined interval to the experimental class from an alphabetical ' 
list of all entering pupils* One teacher from each school was 
selected per year to .teach the experimental class on the basis of 

.yii. Teacher-background index (See Davis, 1967, for the details of 

■ ■ - " ' ■ 

&the selectioh procedures, p* 8-12)* The project was initiated In 

^1- - . ' ^ ^ ■ ^ ■ ■ ' . 

^|1960 and ended in 1966. 
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\ The six coyarlates salected and usad werer {1) chronological 

f ■ 

age in months as of June 1960i, (2) days in school in Grades l-6i 
'(3) Pupil Socio-economic Index (sum for rating In 1960-1961 and 1965- 
1966i (4) Tagalog PIcture-VocabuTany Test, (June, I960); (5) English 
Proficiency Testi Form As Part ?^ 'Orat Expression (June, T966); 
. finds (6) Language Aptitude Test (JunesM960) , Two other covariates, 
Teacher^background Index (sum for teachers of each pupil ^in Grades 
l-6f ands School -faciM ties Indax as of June, 1960* were measured but 
not used in the final analysis. ^ ^ 

The seven variibles selected and used in the final ^analysis were: 
{^y English Proficiency Test, Form E, Part 1: Listening Comprehension 
(Aprils 1966); (2) Engl ish Prof iciency Test , Form E, Part 2: Ree^ding 
Comprehension (Aprils 1966); (3) English Proficiency Tests Form^.E/ 
Piurt 3: Mechanic! of English (Aprils 1966); (4) English Proficiency 
Tests Form Es Part 4: Oral Expression (April , 1966) ; (5) English 
ifaiguage Test (April, 1966)*; (6) Engli^ Reading Test (April ,M966) ; 
and, (7) Tagalog Reading Test (April, 1966), 

' The analysis procedures employed consisted of a uniyariate 
analysis of'covariance of each of the seven vaViables using the 
individuaV pypn as the unit of ahalys^s in bot^. cases , Each unlvar- ^ 
iate analysis of covariance used the six covariates .jnentioned above 
to statistically adjust the individual's fin^Vscqres in accordance 



with tfii initial scores. 



' The resorts of this analysis can be seen In Table T. 
Table 30. PP^ 71-72) 



(Davis 



■ ; ^ABLE I 

Baw and Ai3%stedH^«an Scores On Language Tests with 
F-Rat-los For Traatment Dlfferances Among All Completed 
Cases In Grade Six * 



Varlate 



Difference 



F-ratlo 



DF 













9.01 
9.35 


8.07 
7.73 


7,. 06 
, 7.07 


39.21 
49.11 


2;573 
2;566 


27.73 
29.01 


23.16 
21.8? 


20.38 
20.45 


61.71 
81.95 


2'573 
2;366 


60;34 
62.12 


56.85 
55.14 


52.94 
52.95 


49.11 
72.48 


2; 573 
2 •566 


12.50 
13.03 


10.12 
.9.61 


9.54 
9.54 


50.71 
62.63 


2|S73 
2;566 


62.77 
64.50 


58.75 
57.03 


56.43 
56.44 


27.48 
44.20 


2; 5 73 
2;566 


55.96 
57.74 


49.65 
47.86 


45.05 
45.14 


54.70 
70.51 


2-573 
2; 566 


85.34 
85.91 


84.71 
84.14 


84.57 
84.58 


2.12 
6.93 


2'573 
2:566 




Some of the conclusions reached as a result of the data presented 
"may be stated as.- Proficiency in English is directly related to the 
number of years in which It is used as the medium of classroom 



Instruction"* And "the averagfe level of lltiracy In Tagalog Is not 
closely ml atad to the n of years In which It has been used as 
a medium of classroom Instruction (Davis, 1967)". An Important 
question which may asked Is: "Do there exist w1 thin the confines 
pf the experimental situation other units, covarlateSi variables, arid 

methods of analysls^which might have been more germane to the practl- 

= = - / ■ - ^\ , . . ' ' \, ■ ■ 

cal question of second language instruction within; the classroom 

^^h^ ^ . ^ ^ . • ■ 

setting?*' ; ' 

'.'-■'.•=- '■' . . " ■ ^ 

IV, THE-RIZAL EXPEMMENT, PART TWO - RATIONAL FOR REANALYSIS ^ 

In this section* the units, covarwtes, variablas, an^imethod 
of analysis useq^jn the Rlzal Exparlmenti Part Two, will be discussed 
and another unit and method >of analyzing the data will be suggestecl. 
It will be suggested that the appropriate unit of analysis should be 
the classroom mean, that the only covarlate which should be employed 
with the English literacy tests is the Pupil Socio-economic Indexp ^ 
and that the analysis technique which should be used Is: (1) a 
mul tivariate /analysis of covariance for the English literacy tests 
and, '(2) an/ univariate at analysis of variance for the Tagalog Reading 
Comprehension Test, 1966, 

Two pints wilT be considered in the choice of units for thfe 
Rizal Experiment, Part Two: (1) the random assignment of units to 
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different traatma^t condltioni aha* (2) the Independence of potslble 
inttractldn duflng the experlmentaT pirlodt , 

" ' ■ J ' ■ ' ' \ - ■ 

ilh.the R1zal Experlmeiit, Part TwOt the three groups used were 
fwmit randomly from efgh teen schools were blocked on their 

socjo-ecbnomicSivel^With one classroom formed per schoojr* The 
chlfdran were plj^ed in that fclassroom on the, basts of ransom 
selection from;the childreh who ^r6l|ed^1n that school.^ Thi^ pro- 
cedure does^riot accompUsh the task of randdm assignment of. units ^ 
to treatmj^nts * If. tpm Indlyldual pupil is considered the experimental 
unit* /It does ac€ompl1sh the desire goal of having the eKperlmental 
uni^i randomly/assigned to treatments, if, the classroom is considered 
^he. experimental unit. If the individual pupil is designated as the 
experimental unit, one must consider the fact that the treatment Is 
admini^^red to the classroom as a whole. It woijld then. seem to be 
ratK^ difficult to assume. that any Interaction of the units was an 
l^epehdent I random type of function. When the indivlduali pupil is 
designated as the exparimental unit ajid the treatments are adminis- 
tered to groupi^ o^un^lts, classrooms I there exists the distinct 
posslbll 1ty of sysflrTatic uncontrolled differential interaction. This 
probTem can be solved by either teaching English to each child iridlvid 
ually^ v^hlch 1s>ather impractical, or by designating the classroom 
as' the experimental unit. ^ 



According to Peckhams Glass , and Hapklns (_ ) 

definition of a unit Isi . ^ 

The eicperlmental units are the smallest division 

. ' ot the collection of the exparimental sublets 

which have been randomly assigned to the differ^ 

ant conditions In the experiment and which have 
- ^ 

responded independently of each other for the 
duration of the experimetit or which if allowed 
to interact during the experimental period, had 
^ th^ influence of all extraneous variables con- 

^ trolled through randomization* 

i 

Concerning the Independence of possible interactions durl 
the experimental periods Cox points out that: 

It is very desirable that the different experl- 
mental units should reepond independently of one 
another^ in the senses that there should be no 
^ way In which the treatment applied to one unit 
can affect the observation obtained in another 
unit, ahd that the occurrence of, say ^ an un^ 
usually high or low observation on one unit 
^ should have no effect on what is likely to 

occur on another unit..*. The precautions to be 
taken depend on the nature of the experiment, 

. »1N 




but they usually consist in physical Isolation 
of the different iunlts and. In particular^ of 
the units receiving the same treatment (Cox, 
19 

The same point 1s made Iq Stanleyis book^ Improving Experimental 
Design and Statistioal Analysis (1957, p, 183) , and by Rath in his 
papers "The Appropriate Experimental Unit" (1967). Furthermore, 
Stack (1966) tested th^ statistical hypothesia 
that the scores of students learning in a group 
have a smaller variance than do the scores of 
students learning in ^ one-to-^one b,asls.*,. 
Stack found that the .variance of scores of the 
students who learned in a group were algnifl^ 
cantly smaller than the variance of the scores 
of students who had learned individually (Rath, 
1967) , ^ . ' 

Although the sample that Steck used was rather small, thirty children 
in each of the two experimental groups ^ the results seem to suggest 
that learning in a group Is different from learning on a one-to=one 
basis. FinaTly* if. the results of this study are to be generalized 
to the actual classroom situation in any meaningful way, it would 
seem that the analysis of the data should in some way reflect the 
situation as it really exists. In many schools^ the teacher spends 
a large share of his or her effort in group instruction and activity. 

-12- 
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therefore* it would seem appropriate to use the classroom mean 
rather than the individual pupil, scores as t^unit of analysis. 

Assuming that the appropriate unit of.^analysis has been chosen, 
the next step is to check the appropriateness of the assumption of 
the statistical procedure used. In this case, the assumptions of / 
analysis of covarlance must be exarpined. One of the assumptions of^ 
analysis of covarlance is that within eac^^reatment^^ scores on each 

* 

of the variables have a linear regresliort on scores on each of the 
covariates and. that the slope of the regression line across treatments 
Is the same for each variable. It will be assumed that all of the 
regressions are of linear form,-*^ To test the quality of regression 
slopes across treatments* an F-test was used as given by Walker and 
Lev (1953), pp. 390-393), It was found that of all of the covariates 
only two. Pupil Socio-economic Index and Language Aptitude Test, had 
equal regression slopes across treatments for most of the variates, 
(See Table 2.) If a covariate is to be worth using, the regression 
slopes should not only be eqiial across treatments, but the common 
slope should also be different from zero.. For exampje. If one Inspects, 
the covariate Language Aptitude In Table 2, it can be seen that, 
although for five of the seven var1ate& a common slope exists for 
the three groups, there are five cells of the table without X's, 
therefore, it is not usable as a covariate In the analysis, because 
In all cases slopes are not significantly different from zero, i.e. 

-13- 



all cells. contain zeroi. In testing whether this was the case for 
the other cdvarlatest the only covarlate which was found to have a 
comion (slope dffferent from zero was the Pupil Socio-economic Index, 
From these considerations, It would seem that the only legitimately 
usable covarlate for the English literacy tests would be the Pupil 
Socio-economic Index, 



TABLE 2^ 

Test of Equality of Regreslion ^Slopes and of 
Zero Regression Slopes 



o ^ (B ^ 0.0) 



COVARIATES 



English 
Listen. 

English 
Read* 

V English 
A Hech.' N 
R 

I English 
A ^I^Oral 

E BPS Eng. 
S Lang, 

BPff Eng, 
Read, 



C,A. 
1960 ^ 


Attend. 


Teacher 
Index 


School 
Index 


Socio 
econ * 


Taialog 
Vocab ^ 


Eng, 
Oral 


Lang 
Apt 


0 


Jo 


0 






0 


0 


0 


X 


\ ^ 




X 


X 


X 


X 




□ 

X 


0 

X 


0 
x 


0 

X 




0 

X 


X 


0 
x 




X 


p 

X 


0 
X 




0 

X 


0 

X 


0 


— 1 

0 
X 


Q 
X 


0 

X 


0 


X 


0 


0 


0 


0 
X 


0 

X 


0 
X 


0 

X 




0 


. 0 


0 


0 

X 


0 

X 


0 
K 


0 

X 




0 
X 


6 

X 


0 

X 


0 




0 

_____x _\ 


0 


0 

X_^_| 




J . -- . 
0 


0 

__x__[ 





BPS Tag 
Read, 

Tast of Equality Regrassion Slopes (Walker and Lev, 1953, p. 390) 
Test of Zero Regreaslon Slope (Dixon, 1967, D^tPOIR > p. 218) , 
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The choice/of variables to be used In^the statistical analysis ' 
Should take Into consideration the question(s) which the experiment 
attempts to answer and the type of analysis procedure which will be 
used. Since one of the goals of the Rizal Experiment 'was to measure 
the effect of differential beginning introduction of a second languagd 
as the medium of ^ classroom InstrucfTons it does not seem appropriate I 
tftat one of the variables in the multivariate a^nalysis of covariance 
used to h|lp answer this questlon^hould be^ a test which measures 
the ablt'lty of subjects to use the original language. It would seem 
Inappropriate because the subjects will in all likelihood use the 
original language in all ^ally contact outside t¥m classroom. Thi-s 
usage plus daily instruction within class will probabTy lead to the 
development of. prdficlency. This 'uhcontrolleA variation should not 
^ be Included within the first ajialysis as a variable since it is not 
really necessary In the answering of the first question being asked. 
Hence, it woiild seem that the Inclusion of a varlate to measy^^ 
abll'ity in the reading of Tagalog (Tagalog Reading Test, April, 1966) 
wduld be inappropriate. 

The method Of analysis which is being suggested for the first 
questipb is a multivariate analysis of covariance. This technique 
wou^ld seem necessary because of the high degree of intercorrelation 
between the variables (See Table 3) and because of the physical 
impossibility of completely controTling extraneous variance which the 
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statistical process of covarlance analyses attempts to do. The high 
degree of Intercorrelatlon of the varlablas would suggest that If 
one were- to perform a series of univariate analysis of fcovarlances 
the^ conclusions that could be derived from these analysis procedures 
might be difficult to interpret successfully. 

i " 

T^LE 3 

. . Corralatlon Matrix of Varlatas 

Using Class Means 

English English English Oral BPS Eng. BPS Eng. 

Listen. Reading Mech. Express # Lang. Reading 

English + 1.0000 .9130 .9265 .8171 .8965 .9206 

Listen. + . 
Cotap . ■ + 

English + , 1,0000' ' .9534 ,8253 .8912 .9657 

Reading + 

Cooip. ' + * 
English + 

Mech. ' + ^ 1,0000 .8274 .9127 .9530 

Oral ' ^ ' . 

Espress,^ - 1,0000 .8826 .7976 

BPS + 

English + ' 1,0000 .9061 

Lang. + 

BPS ^ ' ' * ^ 

English ^ ' ^ 1.0000 

Reading \ • 



^ — — — — _^ 

Through the use of a multivariate analysis of covarlance with Its 
ability to include these high ^correlationshlps within the calculations * 
the Interpretation of the resulting output would seem to be more clear 



cut. To answer the second 
Reading Test ihould be use 




would^eem that the Tagalog 



A univariate 
which ^htfuld be 



nee 1s suggestid as the method ; 



answer^uistlon two. 



V. RESULTS OF A REANALYSIS 



The results of the reanalysis to answer the first question using 
the classroom mean as the unit; the Pupil Socio-economio Index as a 
covarlate; and Engli|*i Listening Comprehensive Test^ English Reading 
Cofnprehenslon Test /English Mechanics Test^ OHl IxpT^^lon Test, 
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BPS English LangLrage Test, and BPS English Reading Test as variables 
in the mult1vaj4 ate analysis of covariance were that: (1) the mean 
of classroom means for the three groups on each t)f ^he variables 
arranged themselves in descending order corresponding to the 
decrease in the amount of time 1n which English was used as the 
medium of instruction in the classroom (See Table 4) , and (2) the 
multivariate probability that the three groups were different because 
of a change fl uctuatio^ is less than 0.066 (See Table 5). 



Table ± 

Means, SCandard Deviations and Adjusted Means* of 

















* fe^^ 










Group 












1 


2 


. 3 




\ 




Grades 1-6 


Grades 3^6 


Grades 5 
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*Adj US tad .using the covar^ate Pupil Socio^aconomlA^IndeK . 
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TABLE 5^ 

^Multivariate Tests of Significance 
Using Wllks La mbda Crit erion 



Test of ^ots 



DFHYt 



1 through 2 2.207 

2 through 2 ^ ,0.964 

Variable 

Eng, Llstan. 12,671 

Eng* Reading 9.939 

Eng. Mech. 9.034 

Eng. Oral 3*285 

BPS Eng. Lan^ 3.591 

BPS Eng. Read, 10.367 



12.000 
5.000 



Univariate F. Tests 
F (2, 14) Mean Sq< 



4,992 
52.888 
62.754 

8.167s 
41.245\ 
125.413 



18,000 
9.500 



P Less Than 

0.063 
0.485 



P Less Than 

0.001 
0.002 
0.003 
0.068 
0.055 
0.002 . 



The results of the reanalysis to answer the second question 
^slng the classroom nie|rf as the unit and the BPS Taga^F^ Reading 
Test (April 5 1966) as the variable 1n a univariate analysis of 
variance were that: (1) the mean of classroom means for the three 
groups has no particular ordering (See Table 6) and, (2) the univar- 
iatp probability that the three groups were different because of a 
chance fluctuation Is less than 0.485 (See Table 7). 
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Means Standard toevlatlons of the 
Groups on the BPS Tagalog Reading Test 
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Gradea 1-^ 
(N - 6) ' 


Group 
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Gradea 3-6 
(N « 6) 
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Grades 5-6 
(N - 6) 


BPS Tagalog 
Reading Test 


" '-IT 
SD / 


85.483 , 
0.624 , 


84.767* 
'1.648 


84.567 

1.549 





TABLE 7 
Univariate F^Test 



F (2, 15) # Mean Sq* P less than 



0,760 1,395 




VI. CONCLUSIONS 

The conclusions which can be drawn from the reanalxsisW the 
data are the same as those Davis reached in Phnippine LanquBqe= 
Teaching Experiments : -'Proficiency In English Is directly related 
to , the number of years in which it 1s used as the med/um of class- 
room instruction". And, "the average levelj of literacy in Tagalog 
is not cl^osely related to the number of yea^ in which it has been 
used as the medium of classroom instruction'!. These conclusions 
would seem to be more strongly supported because the reanalysis 



procedure reflected mare accurately the actual experlmtfhtal situation 
and the Instruction of and to the classroom, 

* -- * 

VII. DISCUSSION 



Tl^e conclusions reached after an extended analysi^^f the data^ 



despite the problere inherent to cross cultural comparison^ woulds^^^^^ 



seem to be pertinent to educational experiments being q|rr1ed out^ 

J ^ ' ' ' 

in the United States. It h|s been suggested by some (Baratz and 

Baratz, 1970;'Labov, 1969) that the Black culturS and language should 

be viewed an^ treated as a distinct ekperiencet distinct from the 

main White c^TT^uiQal experience^ but not as^^^prlved experience. One 

of the) imp! ica^lons^hich has been supgested by this view is that' 

^ack children should Irece'^ve their early education using "Black 

4 

Englisti" (Baratz, 1969). Although the use of the vernacular would 
be useful in promoting^ the child's felf-concept and an appreeiation 
of his cultural heritage* the results of this study would suggest 
that it^ use as the medium of classroom Instruction might be detri- 
mental to the child*! future academic success. It would seem that 
for the child who does not use Standard English as the vernacular to 
achieve maximum future academic success and score high on achievement 
tests I which are administered in Standard English, the best approach 
would ba to have the child use StaTtdard English as the medium of 
classroom instruction as soon as possible. This does not mean that 



the chnd's cultural heritage should be neglected 1n any way. Hence* 
it Is recommended that the Use of English as the language of Instruct 
tlon^ acconipanled by appropclate instruction In native language arts 
and culture (the Compromise option),' offers an optimal experience 
necessary for future academic and career success in the present 
predominantly Standard English speaking culture. 
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